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A TRIP TO MINORCA. 


Wuen in Palina, the capital of Majorca, we told 
of our intention to cross to the island of Minorca, 
they tried to dissuade us from the trip. ‘There 
is nothing whatever to see in the island except 
the talayots, we were informed. ‘Its scenery 
is about as beautiful as that of Lincolnshire ; 
and its hotel accommodation, save in Mahon, the 
chief town, decidedly rough,’ 

But a fair acquaintance with the world had 
taught both my friend and me to distrust the 
opinion held by the inhabitants of one island 
about the nature of an adjacent island. Such_ 
opinion is apt to be based upon prejudice, or | 
even upon reasonable envy. No sensible person | 
would give full credit to the judgment of an_ 
average Frenchman about Great Britain and her 
people; or suppose that our insular ideas of 
France and the French are trustworthy through 
and through. Besides, there were special reasons 
why we should feel a curiosity about Minorca. 
Had we not, in the Palma Museum of the Lonja, 
seen a great escutcheon in stone of the lion and | 
the unicorn lolling against a wall with cobwebs 
about it; and had we not been told that the 
monument was a relic from Minorca—a remi- 
niscence of the days of the last century when the 
British made themselves very much at home in 
the little island? Majorca is a very lovely land, 
full of flowers, and with a nook of mountains 
where the scenery is so alluring and grand that it 
would be hard to match anywhere. But Majorca 
has been Spanish ever since its conquest from 
the Moors in 1225, It has never, like Minorca, 
had the Union-jack flying gaily from its forts 
during the spring and autumnal equinoctials. 

And so we resisted our friends’ counsel, and 
one afternoon went aboard the steamship City of 
Mahon, bound for Port Mahon. It was a breezy 
April day, and the white horses were running at 
a great pace outside Palma’s bay.’ Our passage 
was not a pleasant one. The boat had a fiendish 
kind of roll in the open sea. Moreover, the deck 
was populous with a crowd of little boys and 


girls—-a juvenile theatrical troupe, engaged to 
perform twice or thrice in Minorca before return- 
ing to Spain. They were attended by half-a- 
dozen older folk, including the ‘prima donna,’ 
a languishing beauty, whose pallor was soon 
emphatic enough to show through her painted 
blushes in a very sad way. And save the fat 
manager of the troupe, | believe in half an hour 
every man, woman, and child belonging to it was 
very sea-sick. It was about as disagreeable a 
scene as it could be; for Spaniards are not 
heroic under such a trial. 

Sunrise found us, however, at anchor in the fine 
harbour of Mahon. The frowning forts of Spain 
were to our right; and on the other side of the 
inlet we could see the dismantled ruins of the 
works built up so spiritedly and with such art by 
our own engineers nearly a hundred and fifty 
years ago, A rosy sun was just peeping over the 
red houses of Mahon, and casting a fair welcome 
sheen upon the still water of the inlet, and 
making the rather bare hilly boundaries of the 
harbour look pretty enough in the translucent 
air. 

There was every promise of a fine day, a 
mercy to be grateful for in the Balearics in 
spring, when a good deal of rain is wont to fall. 
Summer here is generally as dry as a bone. The 
hot plain country of Majorca is then, in spite 
of its vineyards and olive woods, a profoundly 
disagreeable place of sojourn. The dust and 
glare of the long white roads are very conducive 
to ophthalmia. They are bad enough in spring, 
but summer much intensifies the badness. Each 
brook bed then dries up and cracks, as if it 
besought the obdurate heavens to pity its agony 
of thirst. 

The diligences of the interior are vile instru- 
ments of torture at any time. Even in the 
coupé, where you do get plenty of air, you are 
half choked by the cloud of dust in the midst 
of which the three or four little long-tailed 
horses jog along with a well-assumed air of 
resignation. Those who are used to the land 
find support in the bad cigars of Spain and the 
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thimblefuls of brandy which it is the fashion | would rather have them take it. I am conscious 


to drink in the different villages by the way. 
But to an unbroken foreigner, these are addi- 
tional sources of irritation, not springs of con- 
solation. 

Late in the day we found ourselves in the dili- 
gence from Mahon to Ciudadela, with a blue sky 
over us, and a very endurable amount of dust 
in our midst, arising from our horses’ feet. In 
Minorca, by the way, they have a wicked habit 
of cropping their horses’ tails poodle-wise, which 
much detracts from the dignity of the noble 
animals. 

We had in the meantime spent several hours 
among the ruins of the British forts at the head 
of the harbour, and reflected about Admiral 
Byng. It seems clear that in our day we did not 
seize upon the right positions for fortification. 
Out of question, Spain has shown wisdom in con- 
centrating her powers upon the other side of the 
inlet. It is a torpedo-shaped headland, all but 
an island, elevated, and with precipitous red rocks 
as a seaward boundary. From this elevation, the 
Spanish engineers look down upon the remains 
of our Forts Marlborough, St Philip, and the 
suburb of George Town across the water. Their 
guns have a very formidable air, and the acres 
of red-roofed ammunition stores, barracks, and 
other buildings on the heights, are sufficiently 
impressive. 

Our hopes of a closer inspection of the Mola, 
as this great fortified post is called, were signally 
defeated. Though I bore a letter to the chief 
officer of the place, he could not act as he would 
like to have acted. A Government pinnace was 
offered us, that we might sail round the cape. 
But as for getting within the walls, that was 
impossible. The War Minister had issued an 
express prohibition, and not to oblige a crowned 
head would my friend have run counter to 
it. 

We rambled from one heap of rubbish to 
another, and marked where the French cannon- 
shot had harmed us most, Flowers were bloom- 
ing heartily among the ruins, and bees buzzed 
about us. The blue sea laved the lower parts of 
the work, transparent for many a yard. The whole 
area is conspicuously devoted to slow decay. 
Above, on a prominent rock of the fort, are a 
few tombstones to British officers, but they are 
quite indecipherable. The salt air has eaten into 
the stone ; and lizards scamper at headlong speed 
up and down their hot surfaces, And below, 
in the arched subterranean rooms, a myriad of 
names are scrawled on the plastered walls, Spanish 
as well as British. Of the latter, some are as 
modern as you please, for the Mediterranean 
squadron often comes to an anchor in Port Mahon 
and gives the jack-tars a day on shore. 


Unless the Duke of Newcastle’s ghost revisits | famous peak called Monte Toro—or the Bull 
the earth to afford us information, I am afraid Mountain—upon which, several centuries ago, the 
we are unlikely to know the truth about the | 
tragedy of Admiral Byng. He certainly failed | 


to relieve the siege of Port Mahon, and so we 
lost the island. But it is by no means certain 
that he deserved blame for the failure. Be that 
as it may, he died like a gentleman. 

‘What satisfaction,’ he asked, ‘can I receive 
from the liberty to crawl a few years longer on 
the earth with the infamous load of a pardon on 
my back? I despise life upon such terms, and 


of no crimes, and am particularly happy in not 
dying the mean, despicable, ignominious wretch 
my enemies would have had the world believe 
me. 

When the news reached him of his suspension, 
he stripped off his uniform and threw it into 
the sea. This was at Gibraltar. He was exe- 
cuted at Spithead, on the Monarch, on the 14th 
March 1757. A cushion was set for him to kneel 
upon in the forecastle of the ship—though he 
protested he was entitled to die on the quarter- 
deck—and at the dropping of his handkerchief 
five of the six marines who had been told off for 
the hateful task shot into his body. The sixth 
missed his aim. 

‘There lies the bravest and best officer of the 
navy, exclaimed a common sailor, when he fell 

ead. 

It is hard to read Byng’s last words without 
feeling some emotion. If he was merely a State 
tool, to be discarded and broken when done with, 
then the statesmen who sacrificed him had much 
to answer for. In any case, none but a man of 
sterling worth could have expressed himself as 
follows at such a time: ‘Would to Heaven I had 
died discharging my duty in the day of battle; 
then would my name have been transmitted, with 
my father’s, to posterity with honour, which now 
will be remembered with indignation, a reproach 
to my relations, a disgrace to the marine, and a 
scandal to my country.’ 

When we had ridden the whole length of the 
island and viewed it from an eminence in the 
middle, we reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that Minorca is rather a dull and not at alla 
beautiful country. Save its harbour of Mahon, 
it has little to recommend it to the world at 
large. The winds are so strong over it, and the 
surface is so flat, that nowhere are there trees of 
any size. For the most part in the interior, 
where barley is not grown, a low scrub covers 
the land ; though in places there are the begin- 
nings of little silted aan of pines which may 
in time get the better of their enemy, the 
storms. 

A capital road runs through the island from 
north to south. General Wade started it; but 
since our day Spain has much improved on it, 
and now it would gladden even the critical soul 
of a bicyclist. The cme ge meander up and 
down it on a very respectable species of ass, and 
in a mood that makes them ready to stop and 
gossip with any one who addresses them with 
a commonplace civility. There are several bright 
little villages in the interior. Alayor is the chief, 
with a big church and a sheaf of windmills con- 
spicuous over its white-faced houses, Also, there 
is Mercadel ; and close behind Mercadel is the 


Virgin is said to have appeared one day, in conse- 
quence of which the place was made the site of 
a church and monastery. 

From Mercadel, which is as nearly as possible 
in the middle of the island, a good road trends 
west to the clean little village of San Cristobal. 
Here we pienicked agreeably with a native to 
whom we had been recommended, and_ paid 
respectful visits to sundry talayots of the 


vicinity. 
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Antiquaries and archeologists would delight in 
the talayots of Minorca. But to the common 
traveller they repay investigation less than one 
has a right to expect, seeing how their fame has 
been noised abroad. They are not nearly so 
attractive as the nuraghe, or round towers, of 
Sardinia, with which they may have an affinity. 
They are harder to discover, and as spectacles 
they are trivial. But there is no doubting their 
antiquity. Even the nuraghe must yield them 
the precedence for their roughness of architecture 
and crudity of design. 

A talayot is merely an irregular round or 
polygonal heap of rocks, with or without a 
central chamber, the rock masses at the base 
being of course the largest. There is little 
attempt at masonry in them. The limestone 
lumps have been dug out of the adjacent soil, and 
piled one upon the other until the edifice is of 
the desired height and magnitude. They are of 
various dimensions, the average being about 
fifteen yards in diameter and about six in eleva- 
tion. Where internal chambers exist, they are 
generally approached by a hole that is little 
better than a burrow, slightly below the surface 
of the soil. Here, too, the workmanship is much 
more primitive than that of the nuraghe, which 
are not only built of stones very fairly dressed, 
but which further have in some instances spiral 
inner staircases as well as a lofty domed chamber 
of considerable strength. 

Who shall say, with assurance, whether the 
builders of the talayots and the builders of the 
nuraghe were contemporaries? It is not improb- 
able, even though the latter seem to belong to 
amore cultivated age. Both may be the handi- 
work of men of Pheenician origin, or of the 
= populations whom the Carthaginians 

isplaced. In the neighbourhood of certain of 
the talayots one sees clear traces of an arrange- 
ment of monoliths in the form of colonnades, 
porticos, and chambers open to the air. This is 
notably so with what is termed the Hostal group 
by Ciudadela, the old capital of the island, at the 
north-west corner of it. Some of these monoliths 
are recumbent, having evidently been overturned 
by force ; but it is easy to give order to the others, 
in spite of the jungle of flowers, bramble, and rye- 
grass which envelops them. Very interesting and 
suggestive here is the rude highway through the 
brake of vegetation still indicated by the mono- 
liths. A brace of stones, each about five feet and 
a half in height, stand like gate-posts in front 
of the entrance chamber of one of the talayots ; 
and at the base of one of these monoliths my 
friend and I discovered, deep embedded, a basin 
of stone for all the world like a piscina, about 
a foot in diameter. We hit upon it by chance. 
What purpose it may have served, we could not 
of course tell. 

The talayots apart, there is not much to say 
about Minorca. ‘The town of Mahon is humdrum 
and rather pretentious. Its four-storeyed red 
houses seem to date from the same epoch which 
saw the rise of the Bloomsbury district of London. 
I daresay the same architects, or their pupils, had 
a hand in both achievements. The. town deserves 
some praise for its hotels, in which you may live 
satisfactorily for about four shillings a day. 
This includes wine and also certain of those nice 
little biscuits which in Spain are known generi- 


cally as ‘Minorquin pastry” No doubt, thanks 
to the tradition of British occupation—at least we 
will take leave to fancy so—cleanliness is in 
much esteem here. 

Boots and shoes appear to be the staple manu- 
factures in Mahon as in Majorca. The cobbler 
looks up from his work for a moment at the 
sound of a strange step on the very rough stones 
which pave the streets; but he has not enough 
curiosity in him to follow the wayfarer with his 
eyes for more than a moment. Another industry 
merits notice: this is the arrangement of shells 
and seaweed in fancy forms, such as ships, boxes, 
bouquets, and the like. It would seem a species 
of labour likely to be better rewarded at Ramsgate 
or Ilfracombe than in Mahon. There is, how- 
ever, a certain demand for these pretty trifles 
from the British sailors when the fleet calls here. 

When we had been four days in Minorca, we 
felt that we knew the island as well almost as 
the oldest inhabitant. It is but twenty-eight 
miles long by about ten broad, and easy of access 
everywhere. Word was then brought us of a 
steamer likely to set off for Palma on the fifth 
day. Without delay, we offered ourselves as 
passengers ; and so duly the shores of the little 
island receded from us as the gray mountains 
of Majorca grew clearer. There was a lusty gale 
again, and a sea in which we tossed somewhat 
rudely. But eight hours sufficed to carry us 
across the strait, and enabled us to set foot once 
more on the much livelier strand of Palma. 

The entire population of Minorea is only about 
thirty-five thousand, whereas Palma alone has 
nearly twice as many. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


By J. Mactaren Coppan, Author of Master of His Fate; 
A Soldier and a Gentleman; &e. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—‘ CONFESSION IS GOOD FOR 
THE SOUI.’ 


Arter Isabel was established in her flat and had 
entertained company, she was drawn more and 
more into the round of social fashion. It was 
not ‘the season, as commonly understood, but 
Parliament was sitting, and the polite world was 
fairly full. Isabel came to be regarded as a 
‘success,’ Certain leaders of fashion were pleased 
to set the seal of their approval on her; and Lady 
Padiham declared her ‘perfectly charming,’ and 
looked wistfully sometimes from her to her son, 
who, for his part, appeared quite content with 
the society and the conversation of his little 
Phemy. Isabel’s fortune was not so much of a 
fortune as mere fortunes go—there are giddy 
young actresses who earn as much by twirling 
on their toes, and operatic songstresses who earn 
far more by their voices-—-but, added to Isabel’s 
beauty and to Isabel’s manners and attainments, 
it was a great deal. 

Many gay young sparks fluttered round her 
at social gatherings, but they were speedily ex- 
tinguished in her superior fire. The men who 
came round her and stayed were serious poli- 
ticians, and eminent men of science and of letters ; 
and it was whispered that a certain distinguished 
novelist was going to put her in a book ; but the 
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only reason for the whisper seemed to be that 
he talked very intimately with her for a long 
while one evening, and was observed to watch 
her closely when she was conversing with others. 

Ainsworth was present at some of these gather- 
ings—he received cards of invitation, he scarcely 
knew why—but the court he saw paid to Isabel 
was not eminently encouraging to his ambition. 
He thought modestly of his own merits, and 
every time he saw her with her court of admirers, 
when it was difficult to have a word with her, 
he resolved he would not accept another invita- 
tion; yet the next invitation he received he 
accepted, in the hope of seeing her and speaking 
with her. 

Sometimes he heard things said about her 
which, for no reason in particular, he resented. 
On one occasion he stood near three ladies who 
talked of her. 

‘How do you like Miss Raynor?’ said one. 

‘She is very much admired,’ said another, not 
venturing an opinion of her own. 

‘She is very much run after, said the third, 
more boldly—‘ especially by men.’ 

‘Yes, said the first; ‘she is decidedly much 
more of a man’s woman than of a woman’s.’ 

Ainsworth could not quite say to himself, and 
he would have found it impossible to say to 
another, what harm there was in being ‘a man’s 
woman ;’ but he did not like it. 

Isabel, on her own part, was not free from 
troublesome feelings about Ainsworth. Early in 
these social dissipations she had experienced 
a singular shock. It was at a dinner at her 
uncle’s, where she had got into the habit of think- 
ing her aunt, Phemy, and herself supreme. It 
was somewhat of a surprise to her to find Miss 
Bruno, the novelist, of the company, though 
—remembering her aunt’s words at her own 
house-warming—it was no surprise to see Ains- 
worth set down at dinner beside her; but as 
dinner progressed and Ainsworth and Miss Bruno 
appeared to become more and more interested in 
each other, appeared even to begin to exchange 
confidences, it became a positive pain to her to 
know that they were together! It was the first 
time she had seen Ainsworth in agreeable and 
confidential talk with another young woman than 
herself! Miss Bruno was not unattractive: she 
was a large, pale woman, with an abundance of 
fluffy straw-coloured hair. Isabel found herself 
asking the question, ‘Does he admire her ?’ when 
the meaning of her feeling and the pain of it 
rose upon Ler in a blinding blush. Now she 
knew what her feeling for Ainsworth must be 
—that it was no longer mere friendliness—though 
when it had ceased to be that she could not 
guess—and that she desired to have him for her 
own, and could not endure to think he might be 
another’s, or might wish to be another’s ! 

The vividness of that feeling passed, of course, 
but the recognition of it remained. She frankly 
considered the whole matter, reviewed her inter- 
course with Ainsworth from the beginning, and 
came to the conclusion that Ainsworth loved 
her! That filled her heart with joy, till she con- 
sidered also and completely understood his fre- 
quent girdings at her wealth. Might he not, 
in his absurd belief in the difference this wealth 
made between them—might he not turn from 
her in hopelessness of winning her? She resolved 


that she would show him, more clearly than she 
had ever yet said, that this difference of wealth 
was less than nothing, and vanity. With more 
care and intention than before, she invited him 
to her house when she was going to entertain 
other guests, and sometimes she asked him alone ; 
for he had fallen into the habit of calling seldom 
except when invited. 

Suddenly such téte-d-téte hospitalities were 
threatened with interruption—in singular fashion. 

Isabel’s father had so much improved in his 
habits—though, unhappily, but little in his health 
—that he now regularly occupied himself with 
writing. His daughter had assured him there 
was no longer necessity for doing hack-work or 
journalism, since she had enough money to pro- 
vide for him and herself both, and therefore he 
had turned to fulfil the dream of his life: he 
had begun to write the great philosophic work 
that was to make him famous—‘A Defence of 
Transcendentalism’—a work the absolute need 
for which was evident in an age of mere utili- 
tarian realism. Daily, therefore, he and Alex- 
ander—who remained faithful to his chief— 
journeyed to the British Museum, to rummage, 
make notes of authorities, and write marginalia 
in the Reading Room. His daughter saw him 
daily depart on these expeditions without anxiety, 
for not since the summer had he disappeared for 
an opium debauch, and she had therefore post- 
poned an expensive experiment for his complete 
restoration which had been in her mind since 
ever her wealth had come to her. He still 
— sometimes loose-nerved and shaken, but 
she thought that condition was but the result of 
his persistent habit in the past, aggravated by 
his present regular application to work. Seeing 
him thus, Isabel was arranging to take him away 
for a week’s rest and change in the soft air of 
a southern watering-place, when one morning 
the unexpected happened. 

Alexander had come, as usual, to accompan 
his chief to the British Museum. He sat wit 
his hat on his knees, answering Isabel’s talk in 
unusually laconic and morose tones, waiting for 
the chief to appear. At length he came in, in 
a guise that amazed his daughter. His tall thin 
form was clothed in a long old ulster, from each 
og of which stuck the heel of a slipper. On 
1is head was a travelling cap, the lappets of 
which dangled loosely over his ears. Under his 
arms he carried a book or two, tied together with 
string ; and a bundle of manuscript, including his 
voluminous notes for his ‘Defence of Trans- 
cendentalism,’ also tied about and about with 
string; and on his arm hung an extra coat. 
When she saw him, Isabel burst into uncontrol- 
lable laughter, though there was a feeling of 
anxiety and vexation at her heart. Her father 
winced and frowned a little on being thus 
greeted. 

‘Father dear,’ said she, going to him and 
laying her hand on his arm, ‘what on earth do 
you mean by this?” 

‘Am I,’ said he, ‘so very ridiculous?’ 

‘No, no, my dear, said she. ‘Forgive me, but 
I could not help laughing at your unexpected 
appearance with all these tmpedimenta. What 
is the meaning of it?’ 

‘I am going away, my child. Comparatively 
naked came I to you six months ago, and com- 
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paratively naked do I depart. Iam going away 
with nothing, my dear, that your bounty has 
conferred on me—nothing, I mean, that is detach- 
able from myself.’ 

‘Going away?’ said she. ‘But for how long?’ 

‘Going away altogether, my dear, to work out 
my own salvation.’ 

‘Work out your own salvation? What non- 
sense are you talking, father?’ 

‘To be explicit, my child—I and Alexander 
have come to the conclusion that this gay, giddy 
life is not for us to lead. We must work and 
redeem the time. Besides, I am an anxiety and 
a burden to you. 

‘You and Alexander, I suppose,’ exclaimed she 
angrily, ‘wish to return to your old disreputable 
way of living !’ 

‘That, my child, said her father with a gentle 
sadness, ‘is an unkind thrust !? 

‘It is unworthy of you, Miss Raynor,’ 
Alexander, ‘to say that !—But tell Miss 
the truth, sir.’ 

‘I beg, Alexander, said Mr Raynor, ‘that you 
will not interfere.’ 

Isabel was impatient and angry, but her anger 


ut in 
Ly nor 


was chastened and controlled by her abounding 
sense of the humour of the situation : while she | 
seemed exceedingly serious and anxious, she was 
laughing in her heart. 
ought to lead, my dear,’ said her father, 
‘and I wish to lead, peaceful, laborious days, 
uncharged with excitements: much eating and 
drinking, and contact with people of rank and | 
fashion, do not agree with me. The world is too | 
much with us here. I have a dream of peace | 
through work, of rest through toil, and I wish 
to fulfil it.’ 

‘But, father dear, said Isabel, ‘can you not 
fulfil it here? You can be as quiet as you like. | 
I thought you enjoyed seeing people and talking | 
with them; and people certainly enjoy talking 
with you: again and again have I been compli- 
mented on having so clever a father. But if you. 
don’t like seeing many people, my dear, then we | 
shall see only few | Pon Ainsworth and 
one or two more: and your days can be as peace- 
ful and laborious as you will—though I think 
been making them a little too laborious 
ately.’ 

‘Let me advise you, sir,’ said Alexander, in his 
most portentously solemn tone, still nursing his 
hat on his knee, ‘to tell Miss Raynor the whole 
truth.’ 

‘Let me suggest, Alexander,’ said his chief, 
‘that you should take a short walk and return 
in a quarter of an hour. By that time, I daresay, 
A interview with my daughter will be at an 
end. 

‘Very well, said Alexander, rising; ‘I will 
return in a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘My dear” said Mr Raynor, as soon as 
Alexander was gone, ‘I am a miserable sinner. 
I have never told you anything but truth, my 
child; I think I am incapable of speaking any- 

‘thing but the truth ; but, my dear, I have been 
acting a lie!’ He set his tmpedimenta on the 
table and sat down, dropping his chin in dejection 
on his breast. ‘You have believed—I have in- 
duced you by my conduct to believe—that I have 
given up the use of that detestable drug: I have 


not, my dear. I have not used it openly in the 


form of opium since the summer, but secretly I 
have taken it since ever you took me to the Isle 
of Man, in the form of laudanum. I began it 
there—I could not live without the detested stuff 
—and I have not since intermitted more than 
a day or two without a dose of it.’ 

‘Oh, my poor father!’ said she, kneeling by 
him and taking his hand. ‘What a bond-slave 
to a deadly habit you have made yourself !’ 

‘Bond-slave indeed, my dear!’ he assented. 
‘Bound with bonds more intangible than gos- 
samer, but more enduring than thongs or chains !’ 
And he showed, even in that moment, an evident 
relish of his phrases. 

‘And what were you intending to do, my poor 
dear?’ said his daughter, with tears in her eyes. 
‘Where were you intending to go?’ 

‘Alexander was going to find a lodging,’ said 
he, turning on her helplessly his large appealing 
eyes; ‘and I was going away to work till my 
book was done, and then to lie down and die! 
My continued existence is a burden and a 
shame to the earth! And yet I once had 
great schemes!’ he added with a wondering 
pathos. 

‘But, dear father,’ said Isabel, caressing his 
hand, ‘how could you work in a poverty-stricken 
lodging, after having had comfort and plenty, 
alone, after you have been used to cheerful 
society, and with that habit growing tighter 
about you? You do not understand yourself, my 
dear. You have confessed to me, and now we 
will take counsel together what must be done. 
Why did you not tell me before, dear? Have 
I been unkind to you? Have I been neglecting 
you? No, no. I hope I have not.’ 

‘No, no, my child!’ said he, while tears sprang 
in his eyes and flowed weakly down his cheeks. 
‘No! If anything could save me, your love 
would, my child ! It embraces and compasses 
me all about !’ 

‘Well, dear, said she soothingly, ‘we must 
now think of something to be done to deliver 
you from this,’ 

*“O wretched man that I am!”’ he murmured, 
shaking his head. ‘Who will deliver me?” 
This new form of the habit is worse than the 
other! It is always with me! I sometimes sit 
in horror—deadly horror!—of the degradation 
and the blighted utility of my life !’ 

‘But to think such things,’ said his daughter, 
‘is only morbid! Hopelessness of that kind is 
paralysing! And in any case you must not 
think of leaving me alone! I am determined, 
my dear, to see you yet free and strong! And 
to gain that ok I will spend all I have, if 
it is necessary! Don’t you think, father, it 
would be wise to take the advice of a clever 
doctor ?? 

‘Oh, not a doctor, my child!’ exclaimed her 
father in something like terror. 

‘Well, shall we talk the matter over with Mr 
Ainsworth? You would not like to take Uncle 
George into counsel. He is good and kind ; but 
he does not understand your case.’ 

‘Yes, said he, with something like cheerful- 
ness, ‘let us talk it over with Ainsworth.’ 

So, when Alexander returned, he was de- 
spatched with a note to Ainsworth, at the office 
of his newspaper, requesting him to call as soon 
as he could. He sent back word that he would , 
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not be free till two o’clock, but that he would 
set out then. 

Ainsworth came to his time, and the case was 
set forth to him. What did he think should be 
done? What would he advise ? 

‘Most people, said he, ‘have opinions ready 
about the treatment of everything, trom a pimple 
to an earthquake. I, too, have opinions, but I 
think that in this case they are worth nothing. 
I would suggest that the proper thing to do first 
is to see a competent doctor.’ 

‘In fact,’ said Isabel, ‘you are like the man 
in Charles Lamb’s story : you advise that we 
should take some advice.’ 

Isabel spoke lightly, on purpose to reassure her 
father and make him feel more at ease. 

‘Quite so,’ said Ainsworth, ‘Dr Sandringham 


So the three drove back to Isabel’s abode, dis- 
cussing cheerfully her father’s going. He was 
enamoured of his prospect. 

‘Though,’ said he, ‘I shall miss the Museum. 
What shall I do for books for my work ?” 

‘We will get you a subscription at the London 


Library,’ said Ainsworth ; ‘and I—or Miss Ray- 


nor—will bring you a bundle of books once a 
week, or when you will.’ 

‘That will do very well, said Isabel. 

‘But what,’ said Mr Raynor, ‘is to become of 
Alexander? My poor Alexander !—he is a faith- 
ful creature! He has been with me for years !— 
a true friend !’ 

‘I will look after him, father,’ said Isabel, ‘as 
much as he will let me.’ 

‘And what services of his Miss Raynor does 


is said to be a very good man. He is to be seen, not need,’ said Ainsworth, ‘I will secure. He 
I believe, up to four o’clock. There is no time | shall be my Patroclus, my fidus Achates, as he has 
for action like the present : suppose we go at once?’ been yours, Mr Raynor.’ 

Mr Raynor, having Isabel’s opinion corrobo-, Thus they talked on the way ; and Ainsworth, 
rated by Ainsworth’s, agreed to see a doctor ; and though he felt he ought to have been at work 
a cab was called, and he was being driven—in earning gold to bring his ‘queen of gold’ nearer 
the company of his daughter and Ainsworth—to , to him, abandoned himself to the delight of this 
Dr Sandringham’s, before he had time to turn brief, bright interval, which reminded him of 
round. Isabel and her father entered the doctor’s | the Marylebone days when they had all been gay 


consulting-room together, while Ainsworth re- 
mained in the waiting-room. Then Isabel came 


out and waited also, while the doctor interviewed | 


Mr Raynor for half an hour alone. At the end 
of that time he emerged radiant with hope: such 


virtue is there in the word of one with 
authority. 
‘He says I’ll get over it!’ he exclaimed, 


straightening himself. 
to you, my dear.’ 

Isabel entered the presence of the doctor again, 
filled with curiosity and hope. 

‘Your father’s is a most interesting case, Miss 
Raynor, said he. ‘I am all the more hopeful 
of it because he is a man of quick imagination. 
I think we can cure him of his habit ; but—the 
cure, I tell you frankly, will be rather expensive 
—a matter of six or seven hundred pounds a 
year. Is that beyond you ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Isabel. ‘1 will gladly pay what- 
ever is necessary. What must be done ?” 

‘There is a doctor who takes two or three 
patients in his house on the Surrey hills: I 
recommend him to go there.’ 

‘Go away from under my care?’ exclaimed 
Isabel. 

‘It is much better that he should be from 
under your care, my dear young lady. He will 
be taken complete and thoughtful care of by 
a scientific man who will understand him. You 
need be under no apprehension, I assure you, 
that he will not be taken care of.’ 

‘Does he approve of going away himself ?” 

‘Quite, answered the doctor promptly. 

‘Then, answered Isabel, ‘I have no more to 
say. should he go?’ 

‘As soon as it can be arranged. I will tele- 
graph to Dr Skelton to be here to-morrow. I 
will tell him all I think of it, and then he will 
come on to you. I am glad to hear that your 
father is engaged on a philosophic work : he will 
be best employed. And, permit me to suggest— 
keep from him all particulars of outlay of 
money: I can see it would prey on him very 
much if he thought he were a great expense, 


‘And he wants to speak 


, and easy friends together. 

, And thus it came about that Mr Raynor went 
away to be cured, and that téte-d-tcte meetings 
between Isabel and Ainsworth ceased for a time. 


HOW TO TAKE OUT A PATENT, 


By an OLpD PaTENTEE, 


To take out a Patent for the invention of a 
machine or some mechanical combination, or for 
the discovery of some new chemical or manufac- 
turing process, was a serious business long ago. 
But we have changed all that of late years, 
thanks to those who advocated for so long and 
so persistently a ‘Reform of the Patent Laws ;’ 
and also to the influence of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. The result was the passing of the 
Patent Amendment Act of 1852, and of a subse- 
quent Act in 1883. Later legislation on the 
subject is contained in the Patent Act, 1888, 
and the Patent Rules, 1890. 

Estimated roughly, the cost of taking out a 
patent now, securing the invention for the first 
four years, is nearly represented by pence, but 
| under the old Act it was represented by pounds. 
| To such readers as have an inventive faculty and 
who would like to take out their own patents, 
I venture to think that I may be of some 
service, and this in the way of giving hints 
directly and practically useful, which will enable 
them to get their inventions secured by letters- 
patent at a very moderate cost. 

The real difficulty with which you, my in- 
ventive reader, will have to contend lies in the 
direction of your own work—namely, the pre- 
paration of your drawings, the drawing up of 
your specifications, and the making of your 
‘claims. Having matured your invention, so 
far as you can at the early stages of its exist- 
ence, the first step you should take is to ascertain 
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whether your invention is ‘new.’ This, if done 
at all, should be done before you proceed to 
make ‘Application for Provisional Protection.’ 
But as going back through the Patent Office 
Records of years to find and glance over all 
specifications of patents for inventions bearing 
on the subject of yours takes much time, and 
as time is money, you may, as many do—the 
‘fees’ being now so small—dispense with the 
‘search’ altogether. You run this risk, however, 
that some morning after having applied for Pro- 
visional Protection, or at a later stage for comple- 
tion of your patent, you may receive an official 
document informing you that some one has given 
‘notice of opposition to (your) grant for provis- 
ional protection, or to your ‘patent,’ as the case 
may be. Should you in this case elect ‘not to 
fight,’ but rather to drop the patent, the loss in 
fees paid, say even for protection for the first 
four years, is not very great. But remember that 
there are patents worth fighting for; I myself 
have at least one over which I should be 
inclined to be somewhat pugnacious. But if you 
fight, take my advice. Do not fight unaided ; 
secure the services of a first-class patent agent. 
Patent business is now of such enormous extent 
that every town of importance has at least one 
first-class patent agent. 

But if, to be as safe as you can make yourself, 
you decide to make the ‘search,’ that is now, 
as compared with the old and costly system, a 
comparatively easy task, since the complete spe- 
cifications of all the patents which are taken 
out each year are printed, and complete sets of 
these are kept in certain places of easy access to 
the public. ‘The public offices in which complete 
sets can be examined are as follows: In London, 
the Patent Office Library in 25 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane; and at the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, South Kensington. In 
Edinburgh, at the Museum of Science and Art. 
In Dublin, in the Public Record Office. 

Assuming that you elect to go on with your 
patent without making a ‘search,’ your first 
work is the _—— of the ‘specification’ 
—as it is officially termed—or description of 
the invention. The worth of the invention 
lies in truth in this document. A doubtful 
phrase in it, the employment of a wrong term, 
the omission of one sentence, the giving of 
another, may wreck the patent, may give a loop- 
hole to the sharp, perhaps over-sharp and un- 
scrupulous, some of whom are always on the 
look-out for an opportunity to set the patentee 
at defiance, or subject him to vexatious and 
costly litigation in defending his rights. And 
of this document the most important part is 
that in which all the ‘claims’ are stated. 

Then, again, with regard to the drawings—here 
assuming that your invention is a mechanical 
one—you must be careful in preparing them 
for ‘sending in to the Patent Office, that they 
clearly and explicitly set forth the character 
of the machine, or the nature of the parti- 
cular mechanical combination claimed. ‘ Pretty’ 
or ‘nice-looking’ drawings, such as youthful 
draughtsmen are usually ambitious to produce, 
are not required. Indeed, the style in which the 
officials require them to be executed precludes 
this fineness of drawing. What is wanted is 


absolute clearness in showing what it is which 
you claim as your invention. 

The specifications required under the Patent 
Office régime are of two kinds or classes—first, 
the ‘Provisional,’ and second, the ‘Complete.’ 
Of these the provisional, as its name partly 
imports, has for its object the securing to the 
inventor the ‘right’ to a patent if accepted 
officially and not opposed. This ‘right’ prevents 
another from taking undue advantage of the 
inventor, or his being forestalled by some one 
who may be thinking of something of the same 
sort, and of protecting it by patent. But the 
official acceptance of the provisional specification, 
or the granting of what is officially termed ‘ pro- 
visional protection,’ brings with it three other 
and important advantages. In the first place it 
gives you nine months, during which period you 
may be making inquiries as to the probable 
chances of your invention meeting with com- 
mercial success. The second, and possibly the 
greatest advantage to many inventors is this. 
The inventor may not have the means to do 
justice to his patent if it be finally accepted. 
Or it may be that the bringing out and manu- 
facturing expenses may amount to such a sum 
that he will be compelled to get the help of a 
capitalist. Now, his provisional protection secures 
him from the risks which a patentee ran under 
the old patent laws arising from those to whom 
he showed his invention in confidence. The third 
advantage which accrues to the inventor from 
the provisional protection which he obtains is 
that the period of nine months which it gives 
him can be employed in maturing and perfecting 
his invention. Those nine months of grace begin 
from the date of the application for provisional 
protection which the inventor sends in, not from 
the date of its official acceptance. Practically, the 
nine months is reduced to about seven. 

The second class of specification recognised 
under Patent Office régime is that known as the 
‘Complete.’ A provisional specification differs 
from a complete in those two points: in the first 
place, all that is demanded from it is such a 
fairly complete description of what the invention 
actually is, that there will be no doubt as to what 
the inventor desires to secure by patent. The 
full details, making clear the method in which 
the invention is to be carried out, are not required. 
All these are reserved for the Complete Specifica- 
tion, in which they must be given, The second 
‘characteristic of a provisional as compared with 
a complete specification is—that it is not im- 
perative that the inventor should state what are 
the ‘claims’ which he makes. These, again, are 
reserved for the complete specification, in which 
also they must appear. 

Although the two kinds of specification now 
described differ in most important points, it is 
| hot essentially necessary that both should be sent 
| into the Patent Office. The provisional specifica- 
| tion may be altogether dispensed with, and the 
complete one sent in at the first. Each specifi- 
cation—provisional and complete—must be sent 
in ‘in duplicate ’—that is, two copies of specifica- 
tions, and two sets of drawings, are now required, 
in place of four under the other method, in which 
you take out both ‘provisional’ and ‘complete’ 
specifications. 

Assuming that you have got your scheme so 
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good quality, and be wide ruled, with a margin 
of two inches on the left-hand side of the page. 
The style of handwriting best liked by the 
officials is clear, round, and large, so as to be 
distinctly read off at once. In paging your 
office copy, the first page must not be ‘1, but ‘2, 
and this inasmuch as the stamped and printed 
form presently to be ren forms in the 
official arrangement ‘page 1.’ All the sheets of 
the specification are to be secured or fastened 
consecutively together at the left-hand upper 
corner. The provisional specification concludes 
thus: ‘As witness my hand this ————— da 
of ———— One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Ninety ——.’ Finally, you sign-with your full 
name. 

Having thus got ready your poet speci- 
fication for sending in to the Patent Office, you 
must now address yourself to getting your 
drawings prepared. There are two sizes of 
sheets allowed by the Patent Office. The 
first size, which is that preferred, is thirteen 
inches by eight. The second size of sheet is 
thirteen by sixteen inches. There must be a 
margin of half an inch in width set off on the 
sides and ends. The quality of the drawing- 
paper you employ must be good—strong, pure 
white in colour, and hot-pressed or calendered 
so as to present a smooth surface. There is 
no limit placed to the number of the sheets of 
drawings you may send in along with your 
specification. The sheets are tagged at the corner 
ben with, and after, the specification. Colour 
or Indian-ink washes should only be used when 
absolutely necessary, drawings in pure outline 
being preferred by the office. When ‘hatching’ 
or cross-lines are employed to indicate parts of 
the subjects which are shown in section, the lines 
must be ‘drawn in’ pretty widely apart. ‘Shade- 
lines’—that is, broad and dark lines to indicate 
parts in projection or for effect—should only be 
used when absolutely necessary. Letters of refer- 
ence must not be of less height than one-eighth 
of an inch ; and when the part indicated is small 


sized letter being superimposed upon it, the 
reference letter must be placed outside the draw- 
ing on the free space of paper, with a dotted 
line, if necessary, to the part to which the letter 
of reference applies, The lines of the drawings 
and all the reference letters must be made per- 
manent in Indian or China ink, of a deep, 
absolutely black colour. The sheets should also 
be numbered consecutively, and the various 
figures marked Fig. 1, Fig. 2, &. The scale of 
the drawings must be large enough to make all 
the points or details of your invention clearly 
understood beyond any doubt. It is absolutely 
essential that the ‘scale’ be drawn, not merely 
indicated in words. 

Having thus all your documents ready to hand, 
you are now prepared to make application in the 
official form. The first step in this will be for 
you to obtain the stamped form marked ‘A,’ and 
the Form ‘B,’ which is unstamped, and is other- 
wise a duplicate of Form ‘A.’ The cost of Form 


and would be rendered obscure by so large a 


_ after 


is right, however, to state that official provision 


far matured that you are prepared to apply for|‘A’ is one pound sterling (Form ‘B’ not being 
a provisional specification, you will now be ready | charged). It may be obtained through any 
to prepare the finished official form to be for-| money order post-office in the kingdom within 
warded to the Patent Office. The paper, of the | three or four days from the date of application. 
size known as foolscap, must be strong and of | Some of the General Post-offices in large towns 


generally keep all the patent forms in stock. 
Forms may also be obtained through the medium 
of Inland Revenue offices. Having obtained your 
two forms, you proceed to fill up their blank 
spaces. The filling up of the forms is completed 
when you adhibit your signature, and the day of 
the month and the year on which you signed the 
document. 

If the space in the printed form for the 
‘general description’ is too small to take in 
its matter, condensed to the full as you will 
try to make it, you must not ‘continue’ it by 


y | going ‘over’ and writing on the back of the 


form. But you must take one of your specifi- 
cation paper sheets—with its margin—and con- 
tinue and conclude your general description on 
it, if the length of its matter will permit of 
its conclusion. If it does not, you must take 
another and second sheet. The printed ‘form’ 
is considered officially to be ‘ Page 1, so that 
if you can get in your ‘general description’ into 
its blank space, the first page of your written 
provisional specification will commence with the 
number or figure $2” If you have two extra 
sheets or pages, it will then be ‘3. The docu- 
ments should be accompanied with a courteous 
note, addressed—as also the packet—to ‘The 
Comptroller-general, Patent Office, 25 Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London.’ And 
here, in justice to a class of whose members 
harsh things are sometimes spoken, I venture 
to say, speaking from experience, that the Patent 
officials are both courteous and considerate. 

In due course you will receive a printed form 
acknowledging receipt of your documents; and 
probably, within six or eight weeks after the date 
of your application, you will receive a notifica- 
tion of the acceptance or refusal of your applica- 
tion. You will now, as already stated, have nine 
months—less the time taken in getting your pro- 
visional acceptance—to mature your invention, 
also to make such inquiries as will enable you to 
| decide whether you should go on with it or 
not. 

Assuming that your invention is too good a one 
to be thrown up, you will, of course, in ample 
time begin to prepare your ‘Complete Specifica- 

tion’ for filing at the Patent Office. Bear care- 
fully in mind the date at which you ought to 
lodge your complete specification. A single hour 

the date will make your patent void. It 


is made for your being placed under such circum- 
stances as will prevent you from lodging your 
complete specification before the appointed or 
fail date. Such, for example, as your having 
instituted some trials or experiments which you 
should like to see the result of, so that you 
might embody in your documents some improve- 
ments which would greatly enhance the value 
of your patent. By the payment of certain fees, 
running from two to six pounds, you can obtain 
‘extension of time’ in which to file your final 
document—an extension varying from one to 
three months. But be careful to note this— 


that your application for this extension must 
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itself be made in time. A detailed state- 
ment of your ‘claims’ forms the last para- 
graph of the complete specification. They are 
preceded by the following introductory para- 
graph : ‘Having now particularly described and 
ascertained the nature of my said invention, and 
in what manner the same is to be performed, 
and declare that what I claim is :’ 

Then follows the statement of claims. Each 
claim is numbered, as (1), (2), &c., and each forms 
a distinct and complete paragraph. Although 
the validity of your patent is dependent on the 
complete specification taken as a whole, never- 
theless much rests also upon the ‘claims’ you 
make. I ought, indeed, the rather to say 
‘very much ;’ for it is the claims which differ- 
entiate your invention from that of others pro- 
posing to do the same work, or having the same 
purpose in view. At the same time, the utmost 
care should be taken not to include claims which 
might or would go beyond what you conceive or 
believe to be actually new. 

Arrived at this stage of your application for 
protection by patent for your invention, you are 
now ready to — the next form required to 
complete it. This is known in the official list as 
‘Form C,’ the stamp on which is of the value of 
three pounds sterling. By paying this amount to 
the Postmaster at the nearest Money Order Office, 
the form will be received in a few days after the 
— has been made. It is accompanied by a 

uplicate form unstamped, and for which no 
charge is made. 

Form C has then to be filled up precisely in 
the same way as the provisional specification. 
But the number of the  aponie and the date of 
its application given in the acceptance document, 
must be referred to in the com a specification. 
The form and the pages of what may be called 
the text of the specification, and the drawing or 
drawings, if any, are then to be sewed together, 
making two sets, one set carrying the stamped 
Form C, the other the duplicate form, unstamped. 
Then, as in the case of ‘he provisional specifica- 
tion, carefully make up the packet and despatch it. 

Let me hope that your acceptance will be fol- 
lowed some fine morning by an official envelope 
containing your ‘Patent Grant,’ officially signed 
and sealed, with a printed note informing you 
that it is now forwarded, and directing your 
attention to the way in which, and the dates at 
which the succeeding payments are to be made 
in order to prevent your patent from lapsing and 
‘becoming void.’ 

The full period over which your patent gives 
you protection for your invention is fourteen years, 
commencing on the date of your application for 
provisional protection. The cost of protection for 
the first four years is covered by the two forms 
‘A’ and ‘C,’ amounting together to four pounds. 
Before the expiry of the fourth year from date of 
application you must pay the first renewal fee of 
five pounds, Before the expiration of the fifth 
year, and in respect to the sixth year, you will 
have to pay six pounds, The succeeding pay- 
ments, before the expiration of the sixth up to and 
inclusive of the fourteenth year, are eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen pounds. 
Thus, beginning with four pounds for the first 
four years, each year’s payment rises one pound in 
value. The total amount paid for the fourteen 
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years is ninety-nine pounds, and embraces the 
three kingdoms and the Isle of Man, but not the 
Channel Islands, or any of the British possessions 
or colonies. 


JOHN UPCRAFT’S CRIME 


A MARSHLAND ROMANCE, 
By Tuomas Sr E, Hake. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I.—THE MISTY NIGHT, 


THE boom of a signal-gun shivered across the 
marshlands in the lower reaches of the Thames. 
It was a damp, wintry afternoon ; and over these 
fenny levels, that extend for miles along the 
river-banks and far inland, with their narrow 
dikes, stunted pollards, and blear-eyed cattle 
dotted here and there, a white mist was rising. 
It had already risen above the dikes, it had 
settled round the pollards up to their stumpy 
heads, and the cattle were grazing below it, or 
else ruminating, apparently accustomed to their 
misty surroundings. 

On a slope behind these marshlands there is 
many a straggling village. One of these is known 
as Little Thurrock. It straggles back from the 
swamps, as if it had picked its way out of them, 
and stopt at the foot of the old chalk hills. The 
clock in the square tower of Little Thurrock 
Church—a tower that looks almost as old as the 
hills behind it—was striking four. Its chimes 
had hardly died — when the joyous shouts of 
the village school children filled the air. Out 


they flocked with hurrying footsteps from the 
school-house adjoining. The school-door had 
been flung open like a safty-valve for steam at 
high pressure, and the sound of children’s voices 
had come bursting forth. 

At a raised desk within the school-room sat 


a girl of eighteen. She leaned her elbows upon 
the desk and stared abstractedly before her. On 
a bench below the desk was a curly-headed boy, 
who watched the girl’s face intently. 

‘They ’re firing agin!’ he 4 ventured 
to suggest. ‘It’s from the hulks ; ain’t it?’ 

The school-mistress looked severe—if a frown 
on so sweet a face could be called severe—and 
answered ; ‘Mind you don’t go there, Jim, when 
you grow up. It seems to me that you are going 
that way.’ 

The boy hung his head, But he soon looked 
up again to find the girl more abstracted than 
ever. ‘May I go now?’ 

The girl looked at him with a flash of her 
dark eyes: ‘What !—to the hulks ?’ 

‘No,’ said Jim, ‘May I go home, J mean?’ 

‘You will never’—and the girl could scarcely 
suppress a smile—‘never play at convicts in 
school-hours again ?” 

The boy shook his head with energy. 

‘Then you may go. But’—— 

*Good-night, miss !’ 

A skip and a jump, and Jim had reached the 
door. In another minute his voice was mingling 
with the other voices that were now growing less 
audible in the lanes and bypaths, as the children 
scattered into their various homeward ways. 
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For a moment there was a thoughtful look on 
the girl’s face ; but her eyes brightened as she 
locked up her books and papers ; and when she 
had put on her bonnet and cluak, she hurried out 
with hardly less eagerness than her noisy pupils. 
She did not shout or dance along, however, as 
they had done, though she felt a strong impulse 
to whirl round and round on tiptoe into the 
mist. The night was closing in; a light wind 
was creeping up from the river, and driving the 
mist before it in shadowy, fantastic shapes. A 
curlew passed high over the girl's head in swift 
flight, delivering its plaintive cry. 

The girl began to sing blithely, and now 
seemed almost to be dancing as she tripped 
quickly on her way. She gave no apparent heed 
to the repeated sound of the gun that came to 
her ear over the darkening marshes; it was a 
sound to which she had been accustomed since 
childhood. It did not interrupt her singing 
or cause her to walk along less buoyantly. 
Indeed, she moved so nimbly that she hardly 
appeared to touch the ground. She was tall 
and shapely, and with her long gray cloak 
wrapped about her, she ns as though 
fading, as the light faded overhead, into a lively 
spirit of the mist. She soon left the village 
behind her, and descending obliquely towards the 
marshlands, presently came in sight of a cottage 
standing alone at the road-side. A light had 
appeared at one of the windows, and at the sight 
of it she hastened her steps still more. A low 
stone wall surrounded the garden. The girl 
passed in at a gateway, and turning down a side- 
path, reached a back door. She raised the latch 
and went in. She found lerself in a neatly 
furnished kitchen. A middle-aged, rosy-faced 
woman, with a peevish look, was busying herself 
over the tea-tray. 

‘Father is in?’ 

‘He is, miss. But he ain’t in the best o’ 
tempers,’ was the answer, ‘J can tell you.’ 

Without further questioning, the girl passed 
through the kitchen into a snug little parlour. 
An elderly man sat in a comfortable armchair | 
before the fire; a shaded lamp stood on a table 
at his elbow. The light fell upon a handsome, 
delicate face ; but there was little that could be 
called cheery in the expression ; and the gray 
hair and dark bushy eyebrows only added to the 
look of sternness. There was no deep sympathy 
in the cold gray eyes. The man, indeed, scarcely 
looked up when the girl came in; and even 
when she kissed him playfully on both cheeks, | 
he kept his eyes bent upon the fire. And yet 
he seemed to be watching her in a stealthy way | 
all the while from under those convenient eye- | 
brows. 

‘No letter for me, father?’ The girl asked the 
question in an unsteady voice. She waited with 

rted lips and wide-open eyes for a reply. He 
ooked up now, but not at her. He looked 
sternly at the woman who happened at this 
moment to come bustling in with the tray. 

‘Do you hear, Mrs Gilkes? You brought 
me the letters this morning. Any for Miss 
Jessie 

The severe tone in which he questioned her 
appeared to flurry Mrs Gilkes, for she answered 
in a stammering manner: ‘Letters? I gave 
them all to you, sir, without so much as glancing 


at ‘em. Any for Miss Jessie? Why, no—not 
that I knows of, Mr Bryce,’ 

‘You know there were none,’ said Mr Bryce. 
‘Don’t I always send you up to the school with 
them, when there are any, the moment I can 
spare you 

‘You do, sir.’ Then answering Jessie’s appeal- 
ing look, Mrs Gilkes went on: ‘But what with 
one thing, as you know, and what with an- 
other’ 

‘You can go, Mrs Gilkes,’ interposed Mr 
Bryce—‘ You don’t want her any longer; do 
you, Jess?” 

Jess followed the woman out into the kitchen, 
She looked deeply troubled ; but she brushed a 
tear from her flushed cheek, and said, laugh- 
ingly : ‘Jim has been naughty again, Mrs Gilkes, 
His mind is always running on convicts; I’m 
afraid he’s quite incorrigible.’ 

Mrs Gilkes, who was Jim’s mother, looked as 
shame-faced, upon hearing this unsatisfactory 
report, as though she were a convict herself. She 
put on her bonnet and shawl in her flurried 
manner, and answered, half-apologetically : ‘He 
always is a bit queer, my Jim is, when they’re 
a-firing for conwicts. I’m given summat that 
way myself. They was a-firing the night afore 
my Jim was born; so it’s in his nature like, 
you’ll understand ?? 

When Jess had bolted the door behind Mrs 
Gilkes, her face instantly changed. The bright- 
ness went out of her laughing eyes. She seemed 
like one who could no longer keep back the 
disappointment and consequent grief that had 
overtaken her. ‘No letter from him yet? What 
can it mean?’ She stood with her hands clasped, 
looking blankly before her. She looked the pic- 
ture of despondency, with ripe, red quivering lips, 
and a bright tear rolling down each cheek. 

‘Jess!’ It was her father. She made an 
effort to recover her cheerful look ; she knew 
that he hated the sight of tears. He expected 
every one about him to be bright and chatty ; 
and he seldom had reason to complain of Jess. 
But to-night—as she found it impossible to hide 
from him—she felt in no amiable frame of mind. 
Something weighed heavily upon her spirits— 
something that seemed more than a mere pre- 
sentiment, something that she could not put 
aside. 

‘When you’ve done gossiping,’ said he, as 

she entered the room, ‘perhaps you’ll make the 
tea.’ 
She set to work in silence. Her father watched 
her movements in his cunning way. He did not 
appear perplexed at finding her so uncommunica- 
tive, though it was by no means a usual mood 
with her. He appeared more anxious than per- 
plexed about Jess to-night. 

‘Well,’ said he, when she had handed him his 
cup and had fallen back into a state of abstrac- 
tion, ‘you are not very entertaining’ 

The girl looked up suddenly at her father with 
searching eyes. ‘I am trying to think,’ said she, 
‘why John does not write,’ 

Her father made no answer. But he frowned, 
and fidgeted in his chair, and plainly showed that 
there was little entertainment, in his opinion, to 
be got out of that subject. He even made more 
than one effort to rise from his chair, as if with 
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but he was too indolent, as well as too gouty 
and rheumatic, to get upon his feet without 
considerable provocation, 

‘Father!’ cried the girl, with a restless look 
in her eyes, ‘I must know the meaning of John’s 
silence ; I can bear it no longer !’ 

Mr Bryce’s face became troubled. But it was 
evident that John’s silence was not the cause ; it 
was Jessie’s impulsive and determined manner, 

‘Patience, Jess,’ said he, in a conciliatory tone 
—‘ patience !’ 

‘Patience?’ said the girl, jumping up from her 
chair. ‘Ihave shown too much patience! Ihave 
followed your advice. I have waited—waited ! 
I ought to have followed my own instinct long 
ago. I hope it is not yet too late.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘T mean,’ said the girl, ‘that when no answer 
came to my appeal—not one word of reply to all 
my letters—I should have gone straight to Lon- 
don. But you dissuaded me. I should have gone 
and learned what his silence meant ; for I will not 
believe that he is changed towards me, unless he 
tells me so. <A letter from him would not con- 
vince me; nothing would now, except his own 
outspoken confession.’ 

Mr Bryce began to exhibit so much uneasiness, 
his eyes wandering from one object in the room 
to another, that Jessie must have noticed it, if 
she had been less self-absorbed. 

‘To-morrow,’ said Jess, ‘I shall go to town.— 
It’s no use trying to dissuade me now,’ she 
hastened to add, noticing a sudden movement on 
her father’s part, as though he were about to 
interrupt her. ‘It’s Saturday ; there will be no 
school. And if you refuse to give me the money 
for the journey, father, I shall walk !’ 

Her father looked at her straight for the first 
time. She returned his glance, and was surprised 
to see no sign of anger, or even opposition. She 
saw something worse—she saw a look of actual 
dread. 

‘Jess,’ said he, making a great effort to steady 
his voice, ‘you can go to London if you like. I 
don’t grudge you the money. But you will do 
no good, my girl, by going there,’ 

Jess was dumfounded. Her father’s answer 
was so unexpected; his changed attitude be- 
wildered her. Suddenly she broke out in her 
—* way : ‘Something has happened !? She 
looked about her distractedly, as if for some 
explanation. ‘Something has happened!’ she 
repeated. ‘You knew it. You have kept it 
from me!’ Jessie spoke in a tone of bitter 
reproach. A burst of anger would have touched 
her father less keenly. 

He broke out in a weak, pleading voice. ‘It 
was done for the best—all for the best,’ said he. 
‘Jessie! you shall know everything, my dear— 
everything, 

She pressed her hands before her eyes. ‘He 
cannot be dead?’ She asked the question as 
though slowly realising that something even 
worse must have come to pass. 

‘Sit down,’ her father insisted. ‘I will tell 
you in a few words what has really occurred.’ 

She obeyed; and leaning her elbows on the 
table, with her head between her restless hands, 
she waited eagerly for him to speak. 

‘John Upcraft got into difficulties, Mr Bryce 
began—‘ weeks ago. It led to legal proceedings. 


There was a trial—it lasted for some days—and, 
in a word, he was found guilty,’ 

Jess rubbed her eyes. ‘Quilty?’ and she 
looked about her, as if doubting whether she was 
awake. ‘Guilty of what:?’ 

‘Why, you see,’ said Mr Bryce, trying to get 
delicately over the avowal, ‘the case was a serious 
one—very serious. It had to be dealt with in the 
criminal courts. For the accusation brought 
against Upcraft was one of forgery. In fact—— 
Shall I go on? 

‘No!’ There was determination in Jessie’s 
tone. What more was there to hear? A look of 
horror settled upon her face. Her father bent 
his head and wisely remained silent. 

‘He wrote to me—didn’t he?’ Jess presently 
asked in a choking voice. ‘He must have written! 
—Where are his letters ?” 

Still silent—never even glancing towards her— 
Mr Bryce rose slowly from his armchair and 
went to his desk under the window. He unlocked 
a drawer and brought out a packet of letters. 

Jess took them eagerly in both her hands. 
But the sight of John Upcraft’s familiar hand- 
writing was more than she could bear to look 
upon unmoved, The letters were unopened—had 
remained unanswered for weeks! What would 
he think of her? The self-questioning brought 
a flood of tears. 

‘These newspapers, said her father, taking a 
bundle from the same drawer, ‘contain an account 
of the whole case. When you have read them, 
Jessie, you will have learned all.’ While still 
ss he hobbled to his armchair and sank 

own, 

The girl was on the point of leaving him. 
She stopped, with her hand upon the door, and 
looked back. There was suppressed anger in her 
tone, but her eyes flashed at ie with passion as 
she asked: ‘Why did you keep all this from 
me?’ 

Mr Bryce looked nervously into his daughter’s 
face. ‘Shall I be candid? Well, then! I did 
not feel sure of you, Jess, you are so impulsive, 
I dreaded—and the dread kept me awake many 
a night—that if you knew of this business, you 
would throw up your situation at Thurrock 
School. And that, I knew,’ he added, ‘would 
mean ruin—starvation. For am I not poor and 
afflicted ?’ 

By profession, Mr Bryce was a surgeon ; but 
his ailments—so he told every one—had forced 
him to retire from practice. He had given Jess 
a good education, however, before retiring: he 
had even had her trained for a nurse at the 
county hospital. He was poor, as he, had avowed 
—wretchedly poor. But Jessie’s earnings at the 
village school, and his own slight savings, just 
enabled them to meet the expenses of their 
modest home. 

For a moment, after her father had ceased 
speaking, Jess stood looking at him more in pity 
than anger. His want of heart—his unsym- 

athetic, selfish nature, was well known to her. 
But she had thought to receive some words of 
commiseration. It was inconceivable to her. 
He appeared indifferent, so long as his comforts 
were secure. What this calamity meant for her 
seemed to give him no concern. She sat down 
over the kitchen fire to read the letters. She 
felt eager to break the seals; and yet the dread 
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that they would confirm what her father had 
so reluctantly told her, made her hesitate. She 
could no more believe John Uperaft guilty than | 
believe that his love for her had changed. 

In the midst of these thoughts the noise of the 
signal-gun smote faintly upon her ear. To-night, 
she felt a strange fascination for the sound. The 
wretched convicts down in the prison-ships, on 
the banks of the marshlands, had a new interest 
for her. There was one of these men, there could 
be little question, out in the fogyy marshlands 
now. She had seen one of them once; it was 
a year or two ago; and the whole scene recurred 
to ler. The man had been hunted down by 
a company of soldiers, and retaken. They had 

the cottage on their way to the river: 

ess had seen the convict’s face by the light of 

flaring torches as they went by ; and never had 

she forgotten the man’s look, though it had only 
flashed upon her for one moment. 

And this was now John Uperaft’s fate. He 
was lying in some damp prison-ship, perhaps, 
while she sat thinking—thinking Cilia this 
warm fire ! 

At this moment there came a continuous 
knocking at the kitchen door. 


THE IMPORTED LIVE-MEAT TRADE. 


In the early days of 1874, a small quantity of 
beef, mutton, and poultry was shipped from 
Canada to England. The consignment was but 
an insignificant one, containing as it did some 
twelve tons in all; but viewed in the light of 
later developments, the shipment was most im- 
portant, for it ushered in a trade that now 
provides us with one of the most necessary 
elements of our imported food-supply. This 
beef, the pioneer of vast cargoes that were to 
follow, found ready sale at from sixpence to 
sevenpence per pound, and left a handsome 
margin of profit when the initial cost of three- 
pence per pound, freight, and other expenses were 

id. 

P The news of the success attaching to this 
venture soon became noised abroad, and, from 
dead-meat to live being a perfectly easy and 
natural transition to the commercial mind, the 
September of 1874 saw the arrival of 273 live 
cattle from Canada, a total which was increased 
to 455 before the close of the season. Prior to 
this date, the only foreign market for Canadian 
cattle was the United States, which levied an 
ad-valorem duty of twenty per cent. on every 
beast imported. The British market, however, 
was the better one, and as the freight across the 
Atlantic was about equal to the tax which had to 
be paid on admission to the States, it is small 
wonder that the most sanguine expectations were 
formed as to the possibilities of the trade. 

The first consignment of Canadian cattle brought 
on an average thirty-two pounds per head, and the 
cost of conveyance to England amounted to six 
pounds per head—a sum that has now fallen to 
about one-third or one-fourth of that amount 


whole benefit of this lucrative business, The 
States began to send cattle also. But at first 
much opposition was experienced. The English 
producers cried out most bitterly against what 
they considered an invasion of their vested in- 
terests. The roast beef of Old England was in 
danger, and, strange to say, the public sentiment 
was for a time aroused against the trade. The 
incalculable benefits which a supply of good beef 
conferred—for experiment proved it to be of the 
best quality—soon overcame the prejudice, and 
the British consumer consoled himself with the 
thought that if his beef was not exactly a home- 
grown product, it was at least killed and dressed 
on English ground. 

The most serious objection made to the trade, 
however, was the danger of contagion to 
English stock ; and to guard against this, the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act was passed 
in 1877. By this law, all cattle coming from 
a country where disease is known to be, must 
be slaughtered at the port of landing within 
ten days after they are disembarked. This pro- 
duced some important modifications in the trade, 
for in those days refrigeration was a science that 
was in its earliest infancy, and dead meat could 
only be carried in the winter season. The passing 
of the Act therefore necessitated that all cattle 
sent from an infected area should be fat and 
ready for the market. Milch and store beasts 
would thus be comparatively valueless unless they 
were fattened on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The United States were soon scheduled as in- 
fected ; but Canada remained free, and her cattle 
could be sent inland to fairs and markets. In 
1883, trade jealousies made a desperate attempt to 
prove that Canada contained disease, The alle- 
gation, however, was denied, énd the most search- 
ing examinations failed to prove that the live 
importations from Canada were other than sound 
in wind and limb. On the 21st November last, 
Canada was also scheduled, one single case suflicing 
to bring this about; and until the restriction is 
removed, her cattle are subject to the same rigor- 
ous rules as apply to those imported from the 
States. 

Liverpool’s share in the vast traffic that 
— the British consumer with much of his 
beet far exceeds that of any other port, and the 

rovisions which her Docks and Harbour Board 
1ave made for the requirements of the business 
are on the most complete scale. In fact, the 
Mersey cattle-trade is second to none in the 
world; and it may give some idea of its mag- 
nitude to remark that at the more important of 
its two ‘lairages,’ the highest record of animals 
slaughtered on a single day is in excess of eighteen 
hundred, 

There are several vessels among Liverpool’s 
cattle-fleet that carry with perfect comfort and 
sufety a thousand head of cattle, and the average 
loss per cent. all the year round is but one-half, 
or, in other words, one beast out-of every two 
hundred dies on shipboard. Cattle-carrying has 
now attained the dignity of a science; and one 
has but to observe the condition of the bovine 

ngers as they are landed to see how healthy 
is the treatment which they must have received 


Canada was not allowed, however, to reap the 
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On arrival in the Mersey, the cattle-laden 
steamer proceeds, we will suppose, to the Wood- 
side Cattle-stage, which is on the Cheshire side 
of the river, immediately opposite to Liverpool. 
Here the cattle are landed amid the persuasions, 
vocal and otherwise, of the cattle-men, or ‘ bull- 
pushers,’ as the vernacular of the trade denomin- 
ates those who have had charge of them during the 
voyage. From the stage they proceed direct into 
the lairage, where there is stall accommodation— 
and this is only one of two lairages devoted to the 
American live-meat trade—for 3500 head, Very 
comfortable, indeed, are the quarters in which the 
cattle now tind themselves. Their inviting cool- 
ness, the all-pervading sense of cleanliness, com- 
bined with the suggestiveness of the sweet-smelling 
hay, would lure the most refractory of bullocks 
to enter, even were the door-posts inscribed in 
characters intelligible to the bovine understanding 
with the warning, ‘Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here.’ 

Each animal is allowed food, bedding, and fresh 
water ad libitum—advantages of which it takes 
full benefit, thinking but little, as it chews 
the cud of reflection, of the fate now so closely 
impending. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of this vast collection of live-meat is the indi- 
vidual resemblance that obtains between each. 
All are plump, well-fed bullocks, of much the 
same height and proportions; and each thinks, 
no doubt—if it be given to him to think at all— 
that he has lighted upon good times. So he has 
undoubtedly, while they last. The transitoriness 
of things terrestrial, however, is proverbial, and 
applies to conditions bovine as well as human. 
After a few days spent in this peaceful and quiet 
retirement, there enters to the bullocks the buyer, 
who, with the skilled eye of the connoisseur, 
makes selection of the beasts he requires. He 
then takes from his pocket a pair of scissors, and 
shears from the hide a small portion of the hair, 
so as to leave a bald cross, a circular patch, or a 
triangle, according to the device he has adopted 
as his mark. This is the signing of the death- 
warrant. The selected beasts are led out into the 
open and penned at the entrance to one of the 
many slaughter-houses. The end is near now. 
A sliding door is pushed back, and one by one the 
beasts are led into the shambles. Here, in a few 
moments, all is over; and in as many minutes 
more, the beast that entered full of life and 
vigour is killed, divided, and dressed ready for 
the market. 

A party of English tourists were once being 
shown over a great hog-killing establishment at 
Chicago, when an American present boasted, with 
all the complacency of wanton utilitarianism, that 
everything relative to the poor hog was used in 
some way or other. ‘Nothing is wasted,’ he said; 
‘everything is used save the poor animal’s dying 
squeal, and we would use that too, did not the 
hog need it to die with.’ 

The bullock slaughtered in England is not 
allowed this luxury, nor is it necessary—every- 
thing is swift, sudden, and silent. When the 
carcase is dressed ready for the market, it is 
suspended from a line of overhead rails, along 
which it can be run into the cooling chambers. 
In the summer-time, refrigerating rooms have to 
be used, and are then in great demand, as will be 


performed. The lairages have railway connection 
with all the principal lines in the kingdom ; so 
that the meat passes out of the cooling chamber 
into the meat van which is drawn up at the door, 
not to be again handled until its final destination 
is reached. It says much for the despatch with 
which the business of this lairage is conducted, 
when it is stated that, during a busy season, meat 
has been placed upon the London market within 
thirty-six hours after the live beasts were landed 
from the cattle-ship. At the Woodside Lairage 
there is, as we have said, accommodation for 3500 
head of cattle, and during a rush there have even 
been more than that number patiently awaiting 
the mandate of the buyers. There is something 
impressive in the sight of this vast collection of 
patient ministers to our wants. We have stated 
above that they are young bullocks in prime con- 
dition, Occasionally, however, one sees beasts that 
bear evidence of having been employed as oxen 
frequently are in new districts where horses may 
be scarce. All, however, have attached to their ear 
a metal tag, which bears an identifying number. 
This serves a double purpose. In case of disease, 
it is possible, by referring to the number, to find 
out the port of shipment and the district from 
which the diseased animal came. The tag is left 
attached to the hide when the animal is dead, and 
all such labelled hides are admitted to the States 
duty free as home-raised products. The trans- 
atlantic trade in wet hides, however, is not so 
great as it was some years ago. 

Although eighteen hundred is the record of 
beasts slaughtered in a single day at the Woodside 
Lairage, the usual number falls much short of 
this. No doubt, the average weekly number of 
American cattle killed and dressed at the two lair- 
ages on Liverpool’s vast Dock estate lies between 
6500 and 7000, which gives a total of over 300,000 
for the year. 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Salisbury, 
when he becomes apprised of young Arthur’s 
death, the line, ‘The uncleanly savours of a 
slaughter-house’ However aptly such an ad- 
jective as uncleanly might apply to the slaughter- 
houses of Shakespeare’s time, it is by no means 
applicable to those under discussion. Cleanliness 
is insisted upon, and secured. Nothing is wasted. 
Those portions of the beast that usually come 
under the term offal are all of them carefully 
marketed. Nothing is lost. To say what becomes 
of them, however, is a very delicate matter. The 
fatty products undergo an_ initial clarification 
process by being steeped in brine. They are 
then, after further preparation, used in the manu- 
facture of margarine and kindred apologies for 
butter. The bulk of the fatty matter so used is 
exported to the Continent, whence much of it is 
sent back to England as oleo-margarine. It need 
not be said that this fatty matter is perfectly 
clean and wholesome; and if the oleo-mar- 
garine of which it forms part is sold as such, 
and not as butter, there can be no reasonable 
objection to the commodity as an aid in domestic 
cookery. 

Such are the more salient features of Liver- 
pool’s share in the imported live-meat trade, a 
trade which has developed with phenomenal 
rapidity. In addition to the enormous number 
of live cattle imported into the country, there 
must be considered the dead-meat which is 
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brought also. It is only by summing the two 
that we can form any idea of the extent to which 
we are dependent upon lands outside our own 
island cluster to supply us with the most ele- 
mentary necessities of daily life. 


MISS HELEN. 


By Vivian Brooke. 


Rowpy! ’Tis no word for it—too genteel by half. 
We were as wicked a set, at our diggin’s, as New 
South Wales could show—no slight thing. If 
the world’s kettle had been set on the boil, we’d 
have come to the top as prime scum—truth, and 
no lie, mate. But amongst us was a man dubbed 
‘the Squire,’ because, though he fared like the 
rest of us, toiled, lived, and dressed just as we 
did, yet there was that in him which stamped 
him as of quite a different breed. Swells out of 
luck are to be found by the bushel in Australia ; 
still, I never came upon his double before or 
since. Rumour went that he was a Baronet 
at home in England, but had been forced to 
cut and run; so he tried New South Wales 
and the gold diggin’s, bent on succeeding. 

I found him at Green Valley Creek when I 
reached it; we worked not far off each other. 
I can’t say I liked him, though he was wonder- 
fully quiet and civil spoken, but cold as ice, and 
hard as nails; a chap who was never tired, and 
who never gave in, but plodded on and on 
towards his own end, whatever that might be. 
But silent as he was, and selfish, he opened out 
a bit to me, pra’aps because, though I didn’t set 
up either for a swell or a saint, I wasn’t quite 
so bad as the worst in Green Valley Creek. I 
had been respectably brought up, the son of a 


i snes J myself ; it never agreed with me; 
so I was sent adrift at last with fifty pounds in 
my pocket, and the world before me. There 
was a fresh stampede towards Australia at the 
time, and I joined the general rush and scramble ; 
and, as I say, when I had settled down at my 
claim, ‘the Squire’ and I scraped up a sort of 
friendship. 

He aid not live alone; his daughter was with 
him, though how and when she reached him none 
knew ; she had reached him, and bore her strange 
life as best she might. They dwelt in a small 
shanty in the midst of many pines, a poor 
rough place, far apart from the other huts; a 
queer frame for such a stately picture of a 


small farmer in Kent; but I didn’t go in for | 


often, labour ended. I fetched water, got in 
sticks, cleaned boots, or did such odd jobs which 
were not fit for her, and said no word ; but she 
found me out in a brace of shakes, and grew 
used to and was thankful for such help as I 
could give, knowing that I meant no harm, 
though I startled her at first—a great Orson of 
a chap in my rough gear. 

One evening I came on her watching in the 
gloaming. How eerie it was there underneath 
the trees; the wind soughed through the 
branches, bringing a dash of rain; a deluge was 
in the black clouds sweeping across the sky. 

‘I am anxious about my father,’ she said, 
looking like a tall white lily that somehow had 
been shoved into the wrong pot, and touching my 
big earth-stained fingers with her fine slim hand. 
‘I am always anxious about him; though, since 
knowing you, I have not felt so absolutely dis- 
tressed, for I] am glad to recollect that you are 
within his call. You would stand between him 
and harm, I think.’ | 

‘Why, yes, miss; make your mind easy on 
that score; ‘twould be done with a will.—PBut 


what harm is like to come, that you need 
flurry ?? 

‘Oh, but, Mr Straightways, it is such a hard, 
dreadful life for him.’ 

‘And for you, miss !’ 

‘Ah, but I will not think of myself; that 
would never do,’ she answered quickly ; and going 
indoors, she began to tidy the scrap of a room, 
thus trying to rout her terrors. 

‘Ned!’ she cried, stopping suddenly (her 
father always called me so), ‘I had such a 
curious dream last night. I dreamed that I went 
down into the little valley beyond the wood, 
and there I saw my father lying on the grass 
‘sound asleep—so sound that I could not wake 
him ; whilst the clusters of wild-flowers sprang 

up so high that they hid him, and I heard the 
* in the distance chanting a solemn kind of 
itany. I was crying when I woke.’ 

‘You are too much alone, miss, and grow 
nervous.” 

‘Perhaps. And then—I am troubled about his 
journey to Goulburn to-morrow, and his taking 
so much value with him.’ 

Goulburn, as I suppose everybody knows, is 
the chief place in the southern gold-mining 
district ; we all went there at times to get our 
gains weighed, or changed, or banked. 

‘My father has been very fortunate lately, has 
he not ?’ she asked, 


— 


woman—a lady! with the same superior bearing 
visible in her father. I’d walked that way with 
‘the Squire’ once, and she ran out to meet him. 
The sight of her struck me all of a heap, so 
unexpected in the lonely spot, where there was | 
no other company than the bright-winged birds, 
no other sound than the stir of the windy trees. 
She was tall, the colour of wild roses in her 
cheeks, Heaven’s blue in her eyes, Her dress, 
dark and close fitting, had none of the flashy 
ornaments that women such as we take up with 
cram on ; her hair, coiled smooth about her head, 
shone like black satin. 

‘This is one of my—chums, my dear,’ said 
= Squire’ with his soft voice and his hard 
smile. 


Since then, I had hung about the log-house 


‘He has had some good finds, miss; and to- 
day he got hold of two jolly big nuggets.’ 

‘T am glad. Will he bring them home this 
evening ?—What’s that? and she sprang to the 
door, flinging it wide open, the shine of the lamp 
behind her. ‘Dearest father!’ she cried, ‘is it 
you?’ But she broke off, alarm in her voice: 
‘Ned! Ned!’ for no father was there, but two 
of the worst of our lot—scamps for whom hemp 
was growing; the one a blackguard sailor; the 
other, a smartish, slimy chap, thin, dark, lying. 
His name was Phil Dawlish. : 

I remembered now, as I saw him by the flash 
of the light, that he, as well as I, had been near 
when ‘the Squire’ held up the two great nug- 
gets ; and it struck me—I’m quick at conclusions 
—that both scoundrels had not intended to come 
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turn my back upon it. I shall take my daughter 
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up to the house, but were just lurking round— 
What for? 

Miss Helen—I only knew her by her Christian 
name then—faced them steadily, though she had 
called me to her, and asked what they wanted. 

‘Why, nothin’ in special, miss,’ stammered 
Dawlish, lifting his ragged straw hat with swell- 
mob politeness, and a leer which made me tingle 
to kick him; ‘on’y, is the old Boss at home? I 
—lI mean your Pa, miss,’ he translated. 

‘No, she replied, holding her head high, to 

show she was not frightened ; but I, being close 
to her, could hear her heart thudding like a 
hammer, whilst the blood flamed to her brows 
under the foul gaze roving over her. ‘Why do 
you ask 
* ‘Just this, mum. Will you be so good as tell 
him that me and my pal’s off to Hulton’s Ranch 
fora short spell, and if he’d like to tramp over 
—why, ’tis a mighty ’andsome part o’ the country, 
and he’d be welcome, that’s all.’ 

‘You must be in a hurry to go,’ I said, putting 
in my oar, ‘if you’re trudging twenty mile for 
pleasure such a night as this.’ 

‘Oh, we didn’t know as you wos in charge 
here,’ with a brutish laugh ; ‘but the walk is our 
lookout ; the lady can deliver a civil message, I 
hope !’ 

‘I will give it,’ interposed Miss Helen, ‘as soon 
as my father comes in.’ 

‘Much obleeged, miss; then theer’s nothin’ 
more to add ; so we’ll toddle.—Good-night, miss,’ 
and he flourished his hat again. 

She shut the door upon them, drawing a stout 
bar across it. ‘Are those the men he works 
with ?’ she cried, flinging up her hands—‘ Heaven 
help us !? 

I tried to turn the subject, stirring the fire 
into a blaze, and pretending to do a lot of things, 
for I didn’t care to leave her. “Twas my belief 
the two blackguards were still hanging about. 
As for their invitation to ‘the Squire,’ it was but 
a lie invented on the moment. 

I was casting round for another job, when she 
stayed me by asking if I would go to meet her 
father. 

‘But you ’—— 

‘Nay; I do not mind. The little house is 
secure. Why,’ with a wistful smile, ‘I am always 
alone from daybreak until dark,’ 

I knew it was the fact ; so, bidding her open to 
none until she heard me or ‘the Squire’ whistle, 
I started on my errand. 

Not very far had I to go, for I met him in 
that same little ravine of which his daughter had 
dreamed ; it skirted the pine-wood. His pick | 
was over his shoulder, his right hand in his 
pocket—feeling the nuggets, perhaps. He was 
singing a song in some foreign lingo, Italian or 
Spanish. He looked more content than I had 
seen him—more at rest, nodding to me in his 
——s fashion. After a few stray words, 

related what had happened, advising him to be 
on his guard. 

‘Thanks, I will, he replied, haughtily amused 
at the scamps asking him to pay a visit in their 
company. ‘But I’ve a secret to tell you, Ned,’ 
he added. ‘I have done with Green Valley 
Creek, and shaken off its crew. Luck has 
favoured me beyond my hopes; I can afford to 


—she does not know it yet—-with me to Goul- 
burn to-morrow, where we shall remain for a 
short time, then go on to Melbourne; I have 
thoughts of settling there.’ 

As he spoke, the little tie of comradeship 
between us shattered: in a moment we were 
sundered as the Poles, so quietly he brushed 
it away. 

‘If you like to step round early in the morn- 
ing and see us off, you can.—Why, my good 
fellow, you look quite down. Well, it is kind 
to be sorry to lose me. We shall meet the 
wagons at the end of the wood. If those scoun- 


'drels intend to dog my steps—I agree with you 


their trip to Hulton’s is only a ruse—I should 
find your company useful ; also, you could help 
to carry our few belongings. I paid up my rent 


‘to Johnson at the tavern last night; perhaps 


you’d kindly give him the shanty key ?—Why, 
Straightways, with laughing surprise, ‘has my 
news struck you dumb? 

I felt as if it had, as if I were shot through 
and through ; the earth swayed under my feet. 
He was condescendingly gratified at my troubled 


| state, taking it all to himself; he was just the 


man to do it. . 

‘You were always an honest fellow, Ned !—a 
trusty creature! Be sure that you come to- 
morrow ; my daughter will like to shake hands 
with you before she leaves ;’ and he went on 
gaily through the rich, thick grass. 

No rest was mine that night; evil was in the 
air. So, as I could not sleep, I got up and went 
out. Not being a fool—I knew I must keep my 
misery to myself; but my life was empty! 
empty! It held a vacant place that could never 
be filled—never again! never again! You see, I 
was hard hit, mate, like the donkeys. I stamped 
and stormed at myself for a mooning idiot. 
What was Miss Helen to me? What could she 
ever have been to me?—a lumbering, vagabond 
chap, not worthy to kiss the dust she trod on. 

But I must go back and watch the house that 
covered her for this last night, so I returned to 
the ravine. In it were many little dells swarm- 
ing with the wild-flowers of the grand Australian 
spring. Now, in one of these same dells what 
do you think I saw?—a dead man’s face. Yes, 
I knew at once that he was dead ; but so easily 
‘the Squire’ rested on the wet moss, that the 
song I had heard him singing might still have 
been upon his lips. Raising his head, I found 


‘a blow aimed from behind had killed him. He 


had dropped and died at once. His pockets, 
turned lining outward, were empty. Snatching 
up his fallen pick, I tore on to the log-house, 
knowing well whom I should find there—my 
long sharp knife was in my belt. I raced round 
to the back : the little kitchen door was undone ; 
the fiends in possession had small fear of inter- 
ruption. They were in ‘the Squire’s’ bedroom, 
making free with some whisky which he had 
kept in a cupboard. Gold was there also, as I 
knew. By their shouts, I fancied they had come 
upon it But I let them be. Where was Miss 
elen? 

I found her in the sitting-room, tied in her 
chair, her lips bleeding over her white teeth ; the 
cursed hounds had struck her. ‘There are three 
of them,’ she whispered ; ‘those two who came, 


and another man. They watched for my father, 
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and murdered him—they told me so.—Hark ! 
they are coming. Ned, they have pistols, and 
will shoot you where you stand. Go away this 
instant—only—kill me first ;’ and she lifted her 
white pillar of a throat. 

‘Now, my beauty,’ roared a drunken voice 
through the thin partition, ‘we’re bringin’ you 
a cup o’ whisky to drink our ’ealths in, Ain’t 
you longin’ for us to make love to ye? We'll 
stow away the rhino first, and then—you shall 
have your turn.’ 

‘Be quiet,’ I whispered back to her, hacking at 
the cords with my knife; and in a few seconds 
I had her out of the chair, and we dashed out of 
the house together. Seizing her hand to prevent 
her from falling, I guided her as fast as possible 
from the crew who were now following after us 
with curses and howls. Fortunately the demons 
were too drunk to run very fast. A couple of 
bullets whizzed by us, striking the tree-stems 
instead of our heads. In our desperate haste, we 
stumbled and fell more than once over spreading 
roots, but were up again in a moment. 

On and on and on until the last tree was at 
our backs. Then we made fora lane which led 
to Johnson’s tavern, leaving the yells faint in 


the distance; there we stopped, and there she | 


told her tale. 
News spreads quickly at the diggin’s, and 
Judge Lynch is for immediate action. Before 


noon, the stolen gold—including the two big | 


nuggets—had been recovered, and a couple of 
figures dangled from an oak by the wayside ; 
whilst the third villain, not guilty of bloodshed, 
shed plenty of his own beneath avenging blows. 
We had a habit of settling matters speedily at 
Green Valley Creek. 

As soon as it was possible, Miss Helen started 
for Melbourne, whence she was to set sail for 
England, where she would join her mother’s 
relatives—very heavy swells indeed, I believe. 
And I followed her in secret every inch of the 
way, though she knew it not until I stood by 
her on the deck of the steamer, after I had helped 
to stow her boxes safely in the hold. Then I 
blurted out that I hoped she ‘would not be 
offended at my coming, but’—— And then I 
shut up. 

‘Ned!’ she cried, ‘brave Ned! dear, kind, 
good Ned! There are debts which can never be 
repaid, and I am your debtor always—always, 
Ned!’ and holding out her hands to me, she 
bowed her lovely head upon my big brown fists 
and sobbed. 

‘Don’t you be a confounded noodle at the last, 
Straightways,’ I said to myself of myself; ‘ you’ve 
pulled the reins in fairly well up to the  pemais 
pull tight, my man, pull tight ;’ and I did. 

‘You are very welcome, Miss Helen’—I spoke 
with a quiet voice. ‘I wish—I wish—I could 
have been a gentleman for just a little while, so 
that I might have served you better.’ 

‘A gentleman !’ she cried, lifting her face, and 
looking full at me, and then she raised these 
hard fists of mine to her soft lips and kissed 
them. Yes, she kissed them—and I !—how was I 
to help it?—the touch of those soft lips broke me 
down smash. Away went all my self-control, 
as if the winds had blown it, and up from my 
heart, like a pent stream bursting its bounds, 
rushed the strong surge of love and adoration, 


which—having broken loose at last—wouldn’t be 
driven back. I can’t remember clearly what I 
said, though I’ve tried—often ; the whirl and 
tempest within me were too much. I didn’t 
plead with her ; no, no—I knew better than that, 
even then in the midst o’ my madness. I didn’t 
dare even to touch her with one of my rough 
fingers, but I think I made her understand some- 
how that my heart and my life had gone out 
to her for evermore. Then I stopped, sudden, 
my chest heaving, my voice choking, my sight 
blinded by a mist that didn’t come from the sea. 
I stopped because of the great start of surprise 
that shook her from head to heel, and because 
of the red colour flooding up to the roots of 
her hair. Yet she was not angry—nor offended. 
She put out her little hands to me again, meaning 
—I knew it—both to silence and to comfort me. 
She did not speak—for what could she have 
said ?—what could any stately lady such as she 
have said ?—besides, the steamer’s engines were 
puffing, and time was up. She laid her head 
down on my arm a moment, and then left me 
with a rain of pitying tears. 

When the vessel had passed completely out of 
sight, and its long smoke-line had died out from 
the sky, I hurried back to Green Valley Creek, 
and took up my work again—hard work is the 
best friend life has for us, sometimes. 

But I have never forgotten Miss Helen—I 
never shall forget her; and I’ve trudged to the 
old spot often and stood before the empty house. 
And when the sun flamed down behind the pines, 
and the shadows crept longer and longer across 
the grass, I’ve had a fancy that I still could 
see her at the open door—watching for her 
father. 

That’s my story, old chappie ; we’ve each our 
own, of one sort or another.—Fill up your glass, 
and let’s have a pipe. 


THE LITTLE FEET. 
A MOTHER'S VILLANELLE. 


Across the lonely chamber floor, 
And down the passage, through the hall, 
The little feet resound no more ! 


There cometh through the open door 
No merry voice, no laughing call 
Across the lonely chamber floor ; 


But where the sunlight flashes o’er 
Gray tapestry and pictured wall, 
The little feet resound no more ! 


Perchance upon a distant shore 
They wander now—no more to fall 
Across the lonely chamber floor. 


Why comes the summer to restore 
Bright hollyhocks and lilies tall ?— 
The little feet resound no more ! 


Alas for Hope's deceptive lore ! 
Her words are desolation all ; 
Across the lonely chamber floor 
The little feet resound no more ! 
Artuur L. Sanmon. 
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